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«J shail never envy the honours which wit and learning bestow in any other cause, if | can be numbered among those who give ardour to virtue and confidence to truth.” 
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From the National Gazette. 


[The skull of Pope has been dug up at Twick- 
enham, and casts from it are selling in the streets 
of London.—Eng. paper. ] 


Alas, how little from the tomb we claim.—>Pore. 


That ruin, once the residence of wit, 

By lore replenished, and by genius lit; 
Within whose walls, in lofty state enshrin’d, 
Once dwelt*a proud and elevated mind, 
Whose slightest emanation could excite 
Feelings of wonder, throbbings of delight,— 
Before whose piercing ken vice fled aghast, 
And shrinking envy felt itself surpass’d. 
‘That ruin, now, its glowing tenant gone, 
No trace retains of high conception flown! 
To it no plastic records fondly cling, 

And tell it was an intellectual thing! 


Not so our nature. When the tome we read, 

- Whose breathing pages did frem it proceed, 

‘Fhe quick pulsation of the bogom tells,— 

_ The heart proclaims it as life’s current swells — 
How vainly Time, to quench the mind essays, 
Which still lives on, although its shell decays! 

- Yet who but those with heartless forms of clay, 
On which ne’er shone a soul-refining. ray, 
Would dare the dwelling of the dead tqarake, 
And from its sepulehre that relic take! 

Shame, Albien, shame, that in thy brilliant hour, 

- Thy lofty day of intellectual power, 

Thy sons should thus his domicile invade, 
Nor venerate the high and mighty shade! 
But vain the action; when thou hast become 
Like blighted Athens, or like fallen Rome, 

- Thy bards shall shed on thee thy purest fame, 
nations dwell enraptured on each 
And foremost in the high and deathless band, 
Thy son of Twickenham shall proudty stand! 


Yet spare, ye mummers of a fictious art, 
Who paint the brain as seamen draught a chart,-- 
Who fain would give locality to mind, 
And have each passion in its cell defined, 
Oh! spare that ruin, once the residence 
Of high conception and of lofty sense:— _ 
Oh spare what once of heavenly fire was full, 
And jn your mercy seek some meaner skull 
To prove your darkling theory of brain, 
As wild as whimsical, as weak as vain. 
FRANCIS. 


REVIEW 


©F NEW PUBLICATIONS, FROM FOREIGN JOURNALS RECEIVED AT 
_ THE OFFICE OF THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


Captain Parry’s “ Journal of a* Third Voy- 
age, for the discovery of a North-West Passage, 
&c.”’ is only a thin 4to. of 250 pages. Fremthe 
premature return of the expedition, in eonse- 
qu@ice of the wreck of the Fury, the literary and 
scientific interest of this volume is inferior to 
that predecessors ; 
teorological tables, &c. which ; 
valuable; and altogether, the book 
ble to those who possess the form 


to: SS er volumes.—| 
Captain Parry's opinion respecting the uliimate. 


but the charts,.me-. 
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success of expeditions of this character is not of 
the most encouraging nature. He says :— 


‘¢T am much mistaken, indeed, if the North- 
West Passage ever becomes the business of a 
single summer; nay, I believe that nothing but 
a concurrence of very favorable circumstances is 
likely even to make a single winter in the ice, 
sufficient for its accomplishment. But this is no 
argument against the possibility of its final suc- 
cess; for we now know that a winter inice may 
be passed not only in safety, but in health and 
comfort.” 


Inan 8yvo. volume of more than 900 pages, we 


| are presented with ‘Memoirs of the Public and 


Private Life of Napoleon Buonaparte, with copi- 
ous Historical Illustrations and Original Anec- 
dotes.’’ To those who may be desirous of col- 
lecting all that is written or compiled respecting 
the late scourge of Europe, whose remains are 
now quietly. reposing at St. Helena, this affair 
will be deemed: acceptable. It is invéterately 
anti-British in spirit. 

In remembrance of another great man in his 
way, a little 12mo. volume claims our passing no- 
tice, as ‘‘ 4phorisms, Opinions, and Reflections 
of the late Dr. Parr, with a Sketch of his Life.” 

When we saw the book announced, we in- 
dulged the expectation of perusing some of the 
original ‘“‘ thoughts that breathe and words that 
burn,”’ which not unfrequently fell from the lips 
of aman who really, according to hisown phrase 
—nota very modest one we confess—was “‘ gift- 
ed with stupendous powers.” Instead of original 
dicta, however, we meet with little, if any thing 
more than extracts from the Doctor’s printed 
works. As we presume Dr. Parr knew some- 
thing about his own character, we shall, without 
reference in the present instance, to the opinion 
of others, allow him to blow the trumpet for him- 
self. 

‘“‘Fy¥om my youth upward to the present mo- 
ment, I never deserted a private friend, nor vio- 
lated a public principle. I have been the slave 
of no patron, and the drudge of no party. I form- 
ed my political opinions witheut the smallest re- 
gard,and have acted upon them with an utter dis- 
regard to personal emoluments, and professional 
honor: for many, and the best years of my ex- 
istence, I endured very irksome toil, and suffered 
galling‘: need,’’—measuring my resources by my 
wants; I now so “ abound,” as to unite a com- 
petent income with an independent spirit ; and 
above all, looking back to this life, and onward 
to another, I possess that inward peace of mind, 
whith the world can neither give nor takeaway.” 

‘A volume, loose, sketchy, and irregular in its 
manner, but of cofisiderable interest, has made 
its appearance, under the title of “* Rough Notes, 
taken during some rapid Journeys across the Pam- 
pas, and among the Andes; by Captain F. B. 
Head.” -Captain Head, it seems, was a captain 
of Engineers and, although he was confessedly 


No. 


unacquainted with the country of South Ameri- 
ca, With its inhabitants, with its mines, &c. his 
services were engaged by one of the joint-stock 
companies, which, some time ago, in the mania 
of speculation, were formed with the view, or 
pretended view of extracting the precious metals 
from the bowels of the earth. He was aecom- 
panied by some Cornish miners ; and, by dint of 
an unusually robust constitution, habit, and the 
diet of the natives—beef and water—nothing 
else, he tells us, will answer the purpose—he 
became one of the most furious galloppers we 
ever heard or read of. To gallop over amextent 
of 100 miles a day, for many days in succession, 
was nothing to him. Shrewd and sensible, strong, 
active and daring, he probably succeeded in ob- 
taining a larger portion of information within a 
very brief period, than almost any other man 
could have effected. As far as the mines werecon- 
cerned, he soon found that, on neither side ofthe 
Andes were any that could be worked with the 
least prospect of advantage. ‘To do their author 
justice, these ‘ rough notes” should be read in 
conjunction with Mr. Mier’s “‘ Travels in Chile 
and La Plata,” noticed in a preceding page (125.) 
To attempt to follow Captain Head through his 
gallopping career, or to pretend to offer a synop- 
sis of his volume, which embraces many more 
subjects than it contains pages, would be a task 
far beyond the compass of our powers; but for 
the satisfaction of the reader, we shall offer one 
or two extracts which have a freshness and spirit 
about them that are quite exhilirating. The 
huts of the Gauchos or Creole inhabitants of the 
plains, which extend their almost immeasurable 
lengths betweenthe Andes and the Atlantic, are 
thus described :— 
“* The situation ofthe Gaucho is naturally in- 
dependent of the political troubles which engross 
the attention of the inhabitants of the towns.— 
The population or number of these Gauchos is 
very small, and ata great distance from each 
other; they are scattered here and there over 
the face ofthe country. Many of these people 
are descended from the best families in Spain ;— 
they possess good manners, and often very noble 
sentiments; the life they lead is very interesting 
—they generally inhabit the hut in which they 
were born, and in which their fathers and grand- 
fathers lived before them; although it appears 
to astranger, to possess few of the allurements of 
dulce domum. The huts are built in the same sim- 
ple form; for, although Juxury has ten thousand 
plans and elevations for the frail abode of its 
more frail tenant, yet the hut in all countries is 
the same, and therefore, there is no difference 
between that of the South American Gaucho, 
and the Highlander of Scotland, excepting that 
the former is built of mud, and covered with 
iong yellow grass, while the other is formed of 
stones, and thatched with heather. The mate- 
rials of both arethe immediate produce of the svil 


and both-are so blended in éolour with the face 
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which all the family live, boys, girls, men, wo- 
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“FAIR SCIENCE HER PORTALS OF LIGHT SHALL UNFOLD, AND GENIUS SOAR UPWARDS ON PINIONS OF GOLD.” 


y yards in diameter, enclosed by a 
number®f strong, rough posts, the ends of which 
are ‘struck into the ground. Upon these posts 
are generally a number of idle looking vultures 
or hawks, and the ground around the hut and 
coral, is covered with bones and carcases of hor- 
ses, bullocks, horns, wool &c. which gave it the 
smell and appearance of an ill-kept dog-kennel in 
England. 


‘* The hut consists generally of one room, in 


men and children all huddled together. The 
kitchen is a detached shed a few yards off; there 
are always holes both in the walls and in the 
roof of the hut, which one at first considers as 
singular marks of the indolence of the people.— 
In the summer this abode is so filled with fleas 
and binchucas (which are bugs as. large as black 
beetles) that the whole family sleep on the 
ground in front of their dwelling; and when the 
traveller.arrives at night, and after unsaddling 
his horse, walks among this sleeping community, 
he may place the saddle or recado, on which he 
is to sleep, close to the companion most suited to 
his fancy:—an admirer of innocence may lie 
down by the side of a sleeping infant ; a melan- 
choly man may slumber near an old black woman; 
and one who admires the fairer beauties of cre- 
ation, may very demurely lay his head on his 
saddle, within a few inches of the idol he adores. 
However, there is nothing to assist the judgment 
but the bare feet and ancles of al! the slumbering 
roup, for their heads and bodies are covered and 
isruis 
them, 
“In winter the people sleep in the hut, and the 
scene is a very singular one. As soon as the. 
traveller's supper isready, the great iron spit, on 
which the beef has been roasted, is brought into | 
the hut, and the pointis struck into the ground: | 
the Gaucho then offers his guest the skeleton of 
a horse’s head, and he, and several of the family 
on similar seats, sit round the spit, from which 
with their long knives they cut very large mouth- 
fuls. The hut is lighted by a feeble lamp, made | 
of bullock’s tallow; and is warmed by a fire of 
charcoal: on the walls of the hut are hung upon 
bones, two or three bridles and spurs, and seve- 
ral lassos and balls; on the ground are several 
dark-iooking heaps, which one can never clearly 
distinguish; on sitting down upon these when 
tired, I have often heard a child scream under- | 
neath me, and have occasionally been mildly ask- 
ed by a young woman what I wanted; at other 
times up jumped an immense dog! WhileI was 
once warming my hands at the fire of charcoal, | 
seated on a horse’s head, looking at the black | 
roof in a reverie, and fancying I was quite by my- 
self, I felt something touch me, and saw two na- | 
ked black children leaning over the charcoal, in| 
the attitude of two toads; they had crept out, 
from under some of the ponchos; and I afterwards | 
found that many other persons, as well as some 
hens sitting upon eggs, were also in the hut. In’ 
sleeping in these huts, the cock has often hopped | 
upon my back to crow in the morning; howev- 
er, as soon as it is daylight, every body gets up.” 
The succeeding extract is somewhat long; 
but it will be found to excite intense interest.— 
One of the most dangerous passes of the Andes 
is thus picturesquely described :— 
“As T was looking up at the region of snow, 
and as my mule was scrambling along,the steep 


ed by the skin and poncho which covers 


jabove the head, are a number of large, loose 


side of the rock, the capitaz overtook me, and | 


asked me if I chose to come on, as he was going 
to look at the “‘ Ladera de las Vaccas,”’ to see if 
it was passable, before the mules:‘came to it. He 
accordingly trotted on, and.in half an hour we 
arrived at the spot. It is the worst pass in the 
Cordillera. The mountain above appears almost 
perpendicular, and inone continued slope down 
to the rapid torrent which is raging underneath. 
The surface is covered with loose earth and 
stones, which have been brought down by the 
water. The path goes across this slope, and is 
very bad for about seventy yards, being only 
a few inches broad; but the point of danger 
isa spot where the water which comes down 
from the top of the mountain either washes the 
path-way, or covers it over with lodse stones.— 
We rode over it, and it certainly was very nar- 
row and bad. In some places the rock almost 
touches one’s shoulder, while the precipice is im- 
mediately under the opposite foot, and high 


stones, which appear as if the slightest touch 
would send them rolling into the torrent beneath, 
which is foaming and rushing with great vio- 
lence. However the danger to the rider isonly 
imaginary, for the mules are so careful, and 
seem so well aware of their situation, that there 
is no ehance of their making a false step. As 
soon as we had crossed the pass, which is only 
seventy yards long, the capitaz told me that it 
was a very bad place for baggage mules, that 
four hundred had been lost there, and that we 
should also very probably lose one; he said that 
he would get down to the water at a place about 
a hundred yards off, and wait there with his las- 
so to catchany mule that might fall intothe tor- 
rent, and he requested me to lead on his mule.— 
However, I was resolved to see the tumble, if 
there was to be one, so the capitaz took away 
my mule and his own, and while I stood on a 
projecting rock at the end of the pass, he scram- 
bled down on foot, tf he at last got to the level 
of the water. , 

“The drove of mules now came in sight, one 
following another; a few were carrying no bur- 
dens, but the rest were either mounted or heav- 
ily laden, and as they wound along the crooked 
path, the difference of colour in the animals, the 
different colours and shapes ofthe baggage they 
were carrying, with the picturesque dress of the 
peons, who were vociferating the wild song by 
which they drive on the mules, and the sight of 
the dangerous path they had to cross,—formed 
altogether a very interesting scene. 

As soon as the leading mule came to the com- 
mencement of the pass, he stopped, evidently un- 
willing to proceed, and of course all the rest stop- 
ped also. 

‘* He was the finest mule we had, and on that 
account had twice as much to carry as any of the 
others ; his load had never been relieved, and it 
consisted of four portmanteaus, two of which be- 
longed to me and which contained not only a heavy 
bag of dollars, but also papers which are of such 
consequence that I could hardly have continued 
my journey without them. The peons now re- 
doubled their cries, and leaning over the sides 
of their mules, and picking up stones, they threw 


others followed. At last a young mule, carrying 
a portmanteau, with two large sacks of provi- 
sions, and many other things, in passing the bad 
point, struck his load against the rock, which 
knocked his two hind legs over the precipice, 
and the loose stones immediately began to roll 
away from under them: however, his fore-legs 
were still upon the narrow path; he had no room 
to put his head there, but he placed his nose on 
the path on his left, and appeared to hold on by 
his mouth: his perilous fate was soon decided by 
a loose mule who came, and in walking along 
after him, knocked his comrade’s nose off the 
path, destroyed his balance, and head over heels 
the poor creature instantly commenced a fall 
which was really quite terrific. With all his bag- 
gage firmly lashed to him he rolled down the 
steep slope, until he came to the part which was 
perpendicular, and then he seemed to bound off, 
and turning round in the air, fell into the deep 
torrent on his back and upon his baggage, and 
instantly disappeared. I thought of course that 
he was killed; but up he rose, looking wild and 
scared, and immediately endeavored to stem the 
torrent which was foaming about him. It was a 
noble effort; and for a moment he seemed tosuc- 
ceed, but the eddy suddenly caught the great 
load which was upon his back, and turned him 
completely over; down went his head, with all 
the baggage,.and as he was carried down the 

stream, all: 1%aw\were his hind-quarters, and his 
long, thin, wet tail, lashing the water. Assud- 

denly, however, up his head came again; but he 
was now weak, and went down the stream, 
turned round and round by the eddy, until, pass- 

ing the corner of the rock, I lost sight of him.— 
I saw, however, the peons, with their lassos in 

their hands, run dowa the side of the torrent for 
some little distance, but they soon stopped, and 

after looking towards the poor mule for some 

seconds, their earnest attitude gradually relaxed, 

and when they walked towards me, I concluded 

that all was over.” 


The Song of*the Patriot, Sonnets, and Songs, 
by Robert Millhouse,” is the production, it ap- 
pears, of aself-educated weaver, at Notting- 
ham. The effusions are modest, simple and pa- 
thetic; and in some instances, possess qualities 
of even a higher order. In the subjoined sonnet 
are lines which would reflect credit on many wri- 
ters of lofty#pretensions : 


Oh! she was passing fair,—the wilding’s bloom 
Played gambols on her cheek, her downcast eye 
Had stolen its colour from the noon-day sky—- 

The fresh blown cowslip lent her breath perfume— 

Her hair the spacious earth can find no room 
For semblance—’twas the peerless golden dye 
Of evening clouds, when sweetest sunbeams lie 

Ongtheir bright fleeces mingling into gloom. 

Her heart was gentle, yet her soul had fire 
Of that pure essence, rarely found below ; 

But soon she left this vale of low desire, 

This scene of want, of tyranny, and woe, 

For happier worlds, where heaven-born minds aspire, 

And through eternal mansions wandering go! 


FROM THE ARIEL. 


COMPANY. 


Congenial passions souls together bind, 
Amd every calling mingles with its kind ; 


them at the leading mule, who now commenced 
his journey over the path. With his nose tothe 
ground, literally smelling his way, he wafked 

ently on, often changing the position of his 
eet, if he found the ground @ould not bear, un- 
til he came to the bad part of the pass, where he 
again stopped, and I[ then certainly began to look 
with great anxiety at my portmanteaus; but the 


Soldier unites with soldier, swain with swain, 
The mariner with him that roves thé main. 
F. 

That we may be known by the company we 
frequent, has become proverbial. For, when un- 
restrained, we are prone to choose and associate 
}with those whose manners and dispositions are 
agreeable and congenial to ours. Hence, when 


| peons again threw stones at him, and he contin- || we find persons frequenting any company whatso- 


ued his path, and reached me in safety; several || ever, we are disposed to believe that such com- 
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a of the country, that it is often difficult to distin- 1 
ai guish them; and as the pace at which one gal- | 
tl Jops in South America is rapid, and the country | 
it flat, one scarcely discovers a dwelling before one | 
a isat the door. The coral is about fifty or one | 
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**MAY SIMPLE PIETY PERVADE THE WHOLE,—REFINE THE GENIUS AND EXALT THE soutr..”’ 


enial with their feelings, not only in 
r intellectual capacities and accom- 
also their moral disposition and 
manners in life. 

ny not only improves our manners, 
become a source of enjoyment, et as of edi- 
fication. If they be pious they will improve our 


pany is congt 
regard to thei 
plishments, but 
their particular 


morals; if they be polite they will tend to improve | 


our manners ; if they be learned they will Poms “ 
our knowledge and correct our errors. “ t 
other hand, if they be immoral, 5 seagate vul- 
gar, their impress will most surely be left one 
us. It therefore becomes a matter of no trivia 
concern, to select and associate with om com- 
pany, while we avoid that which is certainiy pre- 
a nr always seek the company of those 
as are known to possess superior merit and na- 
- tural endowments; for then, by being assimula- 
ted in manners and disposition, we Tise. W here- 
as, by associating with those who are our inferi- 
ors in all respects, we become assimulated with 
them, and by that assimulation become degraded. 
Upvun the whole, much care and judgment are 
necessary in selecting properly that company 
which will be profitable. Yet, this is not a point 
of so great interest among females as men; be- 
cause they are not necessarily thrown into such 


promiscuous associations and such a diversity of 


character as the latter. Nevertheless, the great- 
er care and prudence are requisite to them, 
should they happen in such circles, to avoid their 
pernicious influence, to which most are too prone 


to yield. | 
that which is composed 
Good roll lustre over a face that could boast of no other'| 


intelli and well bred persons: whose lan- 
peg and good; whose sentiments are 
pure and edifying ; whose deportment 1s such as 
a well regulated education and correct morals 
dictate; and whose conduct is directed and re- 
strained by the pure precepts of religion. 


When we have the advantage of such compa- 
ny, it should be the object of our zeal “ toimitate 
their real perfections; copy their politeness, their 
carriage, their address, and the easy well bred 
turn of their conversation ; but we should remem- 
ber.that, let them shine ever so bright, their vi- 
ces (if they have any) are som lemishes, 
which we should no more endeavor to imitate, 
than we would make artificial warts on our faces 
because some very handsome lady happened to 
have one by nature. We should, on the contra- 
ry, think how much handsomer she would have 


been without it.”—Chesterfield. 


What can be more pleasing and more angelic, 
than a young lady, virtuous and adorned with the 
graces and elegance of finished politeness, based 
upon a sound intellect, and well improved mind ! 
, ‘For her inconstant man might cease to range, 

“+ And gratitude forbid desire to change.”— Littleton. 

The reflection is pleasing, that it is in the pow- 
er of all to acquire an elegance of manners, al- 
though they may be deprived of the advantages 
to be derived from a liberal education. At least 
they may attain to that degree of elegance and 
ease of manners, by judicious selection of com- 
pany, that will render them pleasing in any social 
Circle, whether at home or abroad. This will 
excite interest, which will grow into respect ;— 
from which always springs that pure, ardent, and 
affectionate attachment which alone forms the 
only generous and indissoluble connexien be- 
tween the sexes; that which the lapse of time 
serves only to confirm, and nought but death can 
destroy. 

Ifso much importance be attached to the pru- 


| 


| this be of such vital interest to every young fe- 
male, how careful should she be in talsing to her 
bosom for life a companion of dissolute habits and 
morals. Such an act might destroy all the do- 
mestic felicity she may have hoped to enjoy, and 
be a source of constant sorrow to her through 
lite. 

““O shun, my friend, avoid that dang’rous coast, 

Where peace expires, and fair affection’s lost.” 


For no connexion or friendship can be fond 
and lasting where a conformity of inclination 
and disposition does not exist; but where this 
exists, all passions and finer feelings of the soul 
gently harmonize, and form one common and 
lasting interest. SENEX. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


THE RINGLET. 


A cheerful fire blazed on the hearth, in the 
neat little parlour of Mr. Percy, one cool eve- 
ning in November, and Helen, with a choice 
party of young friends, formed an agreeable little 
circle around it. Helen Percy was not what 
the world would call handsome; that is, she did 
not possess regular features—had neither black 
nor blue eyes—tresses waving gracefully over 
lrer shoulders—nor a skin quite as white as the 
new fallen snow;—but then there was beauty in 
her face, and a beauty that was richly worth all 
these—it consisted of expression. The feelings 
of a good and benevolent heart, aided by the 
graces of a pure-and well cultivated mind, cast a 


accomplishment, and sure none other was neces- 
sary to render it interesting. But Helen’s most 
powerful charm was in her conversation, often 


li sprightly, and always sensible and pleasing, it 


rendered her ever a most engaging companion. 
It was generally known among her acquain- 


| tances that she was betrothed to a young navy 


officer, who was then, and had been for nearly 
two years, absent in the United States’ service, 
and who was now daily expected home. Helen 
was anxious for his arrival, not for the gratifi- 
cation of her own affectionate feelings alone, but 
the tale of scandal had gone forth, and she wished 
its course at once arrested. An amiable and 
worthy young man was in the habit of visiting 
at the house of Mr. Percy; he knew of Helen’s 
engagement, and his visits to the family were 
prompted by friendship alone; but others thought 
differently;—persons were surprised that, in the 
absence of Clarence Lee, she would sanction the 
addresses of another—it was dishonourable thus 
to traffic with his feelings,—in short, she was, in 
their eyes, a most heartless coquette. Helen 
knew these whispers were around her, but she 
knew also she was wronged;—she despised the 
petty artifices of those who would construe every 
friendly feeling into accepted love—and she was 
resolved it should not be the means of depriving 
| her of a friendship so valuable as that-of the in. 
nocent mover of it all, 

I remarked that a small group were assembled 
round the fire-side of Mr. Percy’s house, and on 
this occasion a stranget was seated among them, 
who had entered with the company, and yet ap- 
peared to be unknown to all:.a profusion of 


dent selection of company and associates, and if|/light hair fell over his forehead and cheeks: 


jand forked flamg;and still hold his thoughts to 


| which were also shaded by large mustachios, 
and he wore a pair of green spectacles over his 


eves. 

The little party were gay and lively as usual, 
but there was a sudden stillness in the room: 
when the stranger, holding in his hand a ringlet 
of dark brown hair, tremulously asked a lady next 
him if that was not a pretty tress. 

‘* It certainly is,” was the reply, ‘and a fa- 
vourite memento. I presume.” 

‘‘Tt was taken, madam, from the bosom of an 
officer, a friend of mine, who fell from on board 
one of the United States’ vessels during a late 
cruise; his body was happily recovered, but” — 

** May I enquire his name? interrupted Helen, 
in breathless haste, and unconsciously rising from 
her chair. 

‘“* His name was Clarence Lee.” 

‘* And lost over”——the words died upon her 
lips, and she sunk back insensible into her seat. 
The stranger started from his chair, threw off 
his green spectacles, mustachios, and light hair, 
and in an instant the metamorphosed Clarence 
Lee was leaning over her chair, and endeavour- 
ing to recall her to animation, by repeatedly pro- 
nouncing her name in his own natural voice.— 
Helen at length recovered, cast round a bewil. 
dered glance, and scarcely imagined she was in 
existence, when she beheld her lover by her side. 

“Am I not dreaming?” said she, reviving. — 

*‘T should hope not,” said Clarence, seizing 
her hand, and eagerly pressing it to his bosom. 
‘* T have put thy faith to a sad trial, Helen, but 
wilt thou not forgive me when I tell thee I was 
cruelly deceived by others?—they told me thou 
wert false to me, Helen, but this pledge of thy 
affection, (again displaying the ringlet,) proves 


their words false, net thee, and that I meet the - 


same fond, faithful heart I left two years ago.” 
It is needless to remark, that the stratagem 
was readily forgiven, and that Helen, soon after, 


at the altar of hymen, gave herself as a pledge of 


her love and faith to Clarance Lee. 
Bushwick Cottage, November, 1826. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


THE STORMY DAY. 

I have often heard acquaintances and others 
exclaim—O! what a dreary day—how comfort- 
less—do you think, sir, it ts going to rain all day 
—and a hundred other expressions, showing 
that they have lost all hopes of pleasure until 
the weather changes; but to me a stormy day has 
its peculiar comforts, when the rain is pattering 
against the windows, and the wind hoarsely 
howls around the corner of my garret room, my 
thoughts seem more quiet, and fit for sober re- 
flection: it is on such a day, that free from the 
noise of business and thoughtless companions, I 
take my place near my Gothic window and si- 
lently gaze at the wonders that surround me.— 
Scenes which appear to us every day are apt to 
lose their beauties in our eyes, because the nov- 
elty has gone—but no one can look at the hea- 
vens growing dark and threatening, or hear the 
thunder’s loud crash, or see the lightning’s vivid 
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THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


VOM. I. 


his cold world that surrounds us. No, they 
will in spite of us soar to the glorious heaven of 
bliss, and sigh to be there. The gay and giddy 
scenes of Jife lead us into the paths of dissipation 
and folly—we join in the dance—revel in our 
cups—shout with the mob—but it will not do, it 
ig soon over, and the impression is gone. But 
who can read the psalms without feeling a degree 
of pleasure as lasting as pure? When in the 
stillness of night, we are enjoying the comforts 
of repose, knowing not the danger that surrounds 
us, insensible to pleasure or pain, who then is it 
that guards over us, that watches that no harm 
come near us? how dreadful must it be to an- 
swer, it is the High and Just one, to whom we 
owe our life and being, but to whom we return 
no thanks, no praise ; no song from our heart as- 
cends tohim. I shall close this stormy day’s re- 
flections with the story of my former friend. 

George Fox was a young man of respectable 
connexions, gifted with uncommon talents; he 
had arrived at the age of twenty, the admiration 
of all; his parents indeed looked with pride and 
hope, to the day when he was to take his stand 
in society, and his fond mother often applied the 
following beautiful lines of Campbell to her son: 


Thy fame, thy. worth, thy filial love at last, 
Shall soothe this aching heart for all the past. 


But poor George had got into bad society, the 
fear of God was not before him, Sunday to him 
was adayset aside for amusement and folly— 
the solemn sound of the church bell never called 
him to reflection, in fishing, or hunting, and the 
like amusements would he pass his Sabbaths.— 
He was thus engaged one Sunday at some dis- 
tance from his home, when suddenly the heavens 
became darkened with black clouds, the thunder 
rolled, the lightning flashed, and the rain fell in 
torrents. George was forced to take refuge in a 
stable that was hard by. Throwing himself on 
some hay he swore it was hard to be disturbed 
in such fine sport by such a d d storm, but 
the words had scarce left his mouth before he 
was struck blind by a severe flash of lightning: 
He was soon after found and conveyed home; the 
- hour for reflection had at last come, and George 
indeed did profit by it, he became truly religious, 
and often thanks his God, that the deprivation 
of his sight, had saved his soul. He lived but 
eighteen months after this terrible accident, and 
died a happy and good christian. Ricnmonp. 
Brooklyn, N. York, Oct.—1826. 


« But the sound of the church going bell, 
These vallies and rocks never heard, 
Ne’er sigh’d at the sound of a knell, 
Or smil’d when a Sabbath appear’d.” 


Those beautiful lines by Cowper, of which 
the above stanza is part, representing a cast 
away on the island of Juan Fernandez, will al- 
ways. convey to minds capable of appreciating 
the beauties of. poetry, and of sympathising in 
the bereavements of the exile, the most delicate, 
tender, and sensible sensations; whilst the heart 
softened into all the agreeableness of the sweet- 
est sensibility, will award its tribute of gratitude 
to this most interesting anthor, for having fur- 
nished so rich a banquet for the nourishment of 
its best affections. | 


How often are we led, when the Sabbath re- 
turns, bringing with its calm—its freedom from 
toil—its ringing of bells, and its hours of devo- 
tion, to a contemplation of that destiny which 
now and then makes a Selkirk of a fellow citi- 
zen, by forcing him before the storm, upon some 
rock or island of the ocean, and there shutting 
him out from all that makes up the loveliness of 
the Sabbath, and from society and friends for- 
ever !—how often do we imagine this hopeless 
being seated upon some hedge or promontory, 
his hand resting upon his lap, and his feet hang- 
ing over the precipice, ruminating upon the sol- 
itude that surrounded him, and indulging in 
mournful strains like these: ~ 


Ye winds that have made me your sport, 
Convey to this desolate shore 

Some cordial endearing report 
Of a land I shall visit no more.” 


and then starting from his reverie, when he 
thinks he hears in the roar of waters, as they 
dash against the base of his position, the voice of 
some beloved friend, or in the edding of the tem- 
pest the chiming of the Sabbath bells. Deso- 
late, destitute mortal!—who can when he awakes 
in the morning of a lovely day, and that day the 
Sabbath, surrounded by society, friendship, and 
love; and when he rises to enjoy its silence and 
its associations; and then when he goes forth at 
the invitation of the bell from some neighbouring 
steeple, to join the throng who are pressing to 
the house of God, there to make offerings of 
thanksgiving and praise to the Universal Pa- 
rent—who, we ask, in this happy and blessed 
state, but feels, when he contrasts his favored 
condition and exalted privileges with the soli- 
tude and bereavement of the exile, the kindlings 
of a purer gratitude, and the aspirations of a ho- 
lier praise? 


THE HILL OF SCIENCE. 
(AN ALLEGORY.) 


‘“‘T was sitting on a rock overgrown with moss, 
contemplating the beauties of nature, when the 
rustling of the leaves which» were then falling, 
soon lulled me to sleep. Immediately I found 
myself in an extensive plain, in the centre of 
which rose a vast mountain higher than I ever 
before conceived of, it was covered with people, 
chiefly youth, all of whom were endeavoring to 

ain its summit. 

“While I was thus musing on the scene before 
me, a friendly instructor approached, and inform- 
ed me that the hill which I saw was called the 
Hill of Science, and that at the top was the tem- 
ple of Truth. I observed that those who were 
jast beginning to ascend the mountain, supposed 
that they were not far from the top; but when 
they had proceeded a little farther, they beheld 
fresh hills, and perceived that the principal sum- 
mit was concealed in the cloud. 

‘“‘Among the rest who were commentciug to as- 
cend the mountain, I beheld a youth of an enga- 
ging countenance, whose name was Genius. He 
darted up the mountain like an eagle, and left 
the others gazing after him with wonder and ad- 
miration. ‘But his progress wasirregular and of 
short duration; for when Pleasure warbled in 
the valley, he went to mix with her train; and 
when Pride beckoned from the edge of the moun- 
tain, he followed *her-to the tottering precipice. 
But turning my eyes in a different direction, I 
beheld a youth of a very different character ; his 
‘name was Application. He, unlike his compan- 
ion Genius, patiently removed every obstacle 
that presented itself, so that he soon found him- 
self above many who had derided his slow pro- 


gress. 


‘IMPROVE THE TASTE AND RAISE THE NOBLER PART—TO MEND THE MORALS AND TO WARM THE HEART.” 


‘Amongst the seducers, was one of so mild an 
aspect, and who appeared so little adapted to 
mislead those who were climbing the mountain, 
that I should have taken no notice of her, had it 
not been for the vast numbers which she had im- 
perceptibly laden with her chains. -Her name 
was Indolence; and those whom she could not 
persuade to relinquish their design, she advised 
to put it off till another opportunity should pre- 
sent itself. But those who followed her perni- 
cious advice frequently found themselves at the 
bottom, before they were conscious of having ta- 
ken a single step downwards.” 


Sense of Shame.—Robert A , foreman toa 
respectable nurseryman at some distance from 
town, who had lived with his employers for ten 
years, and borne a good character, on Sunday 
se’nnight claimed pay for a young man up to that 
day, although he had diseharged him some days 
before. His master said, looking him steadily 
in the faee, “* Robert, do you want to cheat me, 


charged eight days ago?” He had no sooner 
said this, than the miserable conscience-stricken 
man’s blood forsook his face, as if he had been 
stabbed to the heart. When his master saw him 
so much affected, he told him that he might still 
labour as he had done, but that, after such a man- 
ifestly dishonest attempt, his character, and the 
confidence in it, were gone for ever. On Mon- 
day, Robert made his appearance, but was utter- 
ly an altered man. The agitation of his mind 
had reduced his body to the feebleness of an in- 
fant’s. He took his spade and tried to use it, 
but in vain; andit was with difficulty that he 
reached his home. He went to bed immedi- 
ately ; medical aid was procured, but the poor 
fellow sunk under the sense of his degradation, 
and expired on Wednesday forenoon! A _ short. 
time before he died, he declared, that the agony 
consequent on the loss of his character, was the 
sole cause of his death.— Liverpool Chronicle. 


A Day at Post-Riding.—The editor of the 
Bucks County Patriot, lately, during the sick- 
ness of hisgagst boy, rode post himself, one day, 
with his * His trip furnished materials 
for a colnmn, from which the following para- 
graphs are extracted. 


About an hour after we parted, I perceived a 
man lying in the middle of the road, in a state of 
insensibility—actually dead drunk. As my sulky 
could not pass without moving him, I got out 
and rolled him to one side of the road; and this 
unceremonious procedure did not waken him,— 
To the button of his coat was tied a string, the 
otfér end of which was fastened to the leg ofa 
pigeon. 


fluttering: and when I stooped down to observe 
jit more closely, I saw that its eyelids had been 
sewed up! A shudder passed across me, as I be- 
held this helpless victim of drunken barbarity.— 
The poor bird was prepared after the manner of 
a stool pigeon, such as are used in trapping, asa 
decoy to others. But why this innocent object 
was so mutilated at this season, when he could 
be of no use as adecoy, I could not imagine. T'a- 
king a knife from my pocket,I gently cut the 
string, and cutting away, also, the threads from 
its eyelids, IT raised the bird from the earth, and, 
like a being divested of the ties that bind it to a 
lower world, it rose, rejoicing, towards the glo- 
rious heavens! J slipped the value of tie pigeon 
into the man’s pocket, for I did not wish to com- 
mit a highway ‘robbery—got into my sulky and 
drove on. 


by asking wages for a man that you yourself dis- 


The poor bird kept its position without .- 
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“To IMITATE THE SWEET AND VARIEGATED » LOW’R,—WHOSE CRIMSON CHANGES WITH THE CHANGING HOUR. ” 


EDUCATION OF WOMEN. 


The expediency of cultivating the intellect of 
man is pretty well settled at the present day, and 
it seems difficult to imagine why that of women 
should be neglected. Tf it have similar powers, 
and equal strength, it is as deserving of care and 
will repay care as well; ifit be weaker and narrow- 
er, it needs the more to be strengthened, enlarg- 
ed and disciplined. If the purposes of society and 
of life would be promoted by the establishment 
of domestic slavery, then every spark of intellec- 
tual life, in the female Helot, should be carefully 
extinguished; just as birds in a cage are blinded, 
that they may not look upon the forests and 
fields, the ble heavens, and the green earth, and 
long to be abroad upon the air, till melancholy 
should stop theirsong. But religion and policy 
alike revolt at this. Man’s best happiness, like 
charity, begins at home, and like that, is apt to 
stay there; and home is sure to be just what 
the wife would make it. Now if it were true, 
that a woman, who can do any thing besides 
making a pudding or mending a stocking, does 
these necessary things less willingly and well, 
than any one who can do nothing else; ifit were 
true, as certainly it is not, that a wife submits to 
the conjugal authority, just in proportion as she 
is ignorant and uncultivated, how can the great 
purpose of marriage, the mutual and reciprocal 
improvement of the moral and intelluctual na- 
tures of the sexes be promoted by a union upon 
such unequal terms; and what must we think of 
a husband * assez orguetleusement modeste,”’ to 
wish of his wife an unquestioniong obedience, in- 
stead of a sympathy of thought, and taste and 
feeling? It is sometimes urged that, ifa woman's 
mind be much cnlarged, and her taste refined, 
she is apt to think differently of the duties of 
life, to require different pleasures from the rest 
of hersex: that her feelings leave the channels 
which the institution of socicty have marked for 
them, and run riot, and bring her usefulness and 
happiness into danger. Now tie plain answer 
to this is, that these evils happen, not because 
her reason was cultivated, but because it was 
not cultivated well; and because the taste and 
intellect of women generally do not receive due 
culture. [North Am. Rev. 


[The wonder, not to say the shame, seems to 
us to be, that a question should be raised, at this 
time of day, as to the expediency of such insti- 
tutions, and such a course of instruction, as are 
necessary to insure solid culture and various em- 
bellishments to the female mind and character. 
But as there has appeared tobe sufficient ground 
for serious and impressive reflections on it, ina 
journal so distinguished f r elegant and profound 
learning as is the North American Review, in 
copying the above, we take occasion to add 
single suggestion. Were all other inducements 
to bestow assiduous attention on the mental cul- 
ture of females to be overlooked-—were we to 
lose sight entirely of the delights of inteilec- 
tual intercourse with ladies of superior mental 
endowments; still there would be an adequate, 
and ample consideration for giving all attainable 
improvement to the minds, and, through that, to 
the hearts of all the rising female generation, in 
the solitary reflection that they are to be, ina 
material degree, and to an extent far beyond 
what isgenerally adverted to—the instructors for 
the mind, and the guardians for the morals of our 
own sex. Every one who considers the powerful 
agency of the mother, in giving culture to the 
faculties, and a cast to the principles of her sons, 
will at once admit that nothing can more con- 
duce to the formation of good and able men, and 
of course to the prosperity and happiness, and 
honour of q nation, than that the greatest care 


‘sensation of delight! 


should be bestowed on the mind, and the ut- 
most attention paid to the principles of females. 
It is to them we are almost exclusively commit- 
ted, when mind and body are equally plastic, 
and when both are most liable to be enfeebled 
and tainted for life. 


Knowledge is power, says the great Lord Ba- 
con, and another philospher, of yet greater re- 
nown, ascribes to it the power of commanding 
happiness. 

“ —celestial wisdom calms the mind, 
And makes the happiness she does not find.” 

May not then that system and state of things be 
denounced barbarous, under which the fairest 
portion of God’s creation would be shut out from 
such blessings.—Ed. American Farmer. | 


THE FLORIST. 


Flower Pots for Rooms.—At a late meeting 
ef the Horticultural Society, a paper was read 
upon the manner of cultivating plants, in pots 
filled with moss. It appeared that the method 
was, to fill a pot with coarse moss of any kind, 
in the same manner as it would be filled with 
earth, and to place a cutting or a seed in this 
moss. The Secretary was understood to say, 
that ina drawing-room plants growing in moss 
would thrive better than if they were in garden 
mould, and possessed the advantage of not caus- 
ing dirt, by the earth washing out of them when 
watered.. The explanation of the practice seems 
to be this; that moss rammed into a pot, and sub- 
jected to continual watering, is soon brought in- 
to a state of decomposition, when it becomes a 
very pure vegetable mould; and it iswell known 
that very pure vegetable mould is the most pro- 
per of all materials for the growth of all kinds of 
plants. ‘The moss would also not retain more | 
moisture than precisely the quantity best adapt- | 
ed to the absorbent powers of the root, a condi- | 
tion which can scarcely be obtained, with any. 
certainty, by the use of earth. 

News of Literature. 


— 


VARIETY. 


are peculiarly interesting. We take leave of the 
fading beauties of the season with a melancholy 
emotion, somewhat similar to that which we feel 
in bidding farewell to a lively and agreeable 
companion, whose presence has diffused glad- 
ness, whose smile has been the signal of plea- 
sure, and whom we are uncertain of beholding 
again; for though the period of his return is fix- 
ed, who amid the casualities of life, can be secure 
that in the interval of absence, his eyes shall not 
be closed in darkness, or his breast have lost the 


As to the christian religion, (says Doet. John- 
son) besides the strong evidences which we have 
for it, there is a balance in its favor from the 
number of great men who have been convinced 
of its truth, after a serious consideration of the 
question. Grotius was an acute man, a lawyer, 
a man accustomed to examine evidences, and he 
was convinced. Grotius was not a recluse, but 
a manofthe world: he certainly had no bias but 
to the side of religion. 


We cannot tell the precise moment when friend- 
ship is formed. As in filling a vessel drop by 
drop, there is at Jast a drop which makes it run 
over; so ina series of kindnesses there is at last 


To a lover of nature, the last days of Autumn | 


one which makes the heart run over. 


Difficulty of pleasing all.—T hose who have 
most to give are most likely to complain of man’s 
ingratitude. For this reason, a king observed, 
“that his power of dispensing favours was the 
most difficult task of royalty ;—since he never 
gave a place away but he made ninety-nine dis- 
contented, and ungratefui subjects.” Nearly to 
the same purpose was Lord B’s answer, on being 
asked why he discontinued annual balls? He 
said ‘‘ His rooms were not large enough to con- 
tain more than two hundred persons, and he fear- 
ed making all above that number, who were his 
friends, his enernies; for he had observed, that 
those ladies who were invited, forgot it before 
the next year; but those who were not invited, 
never forgot it during their lives.” 


It is certain, that either wise bearing, or ig- 


norant carriage is caught, as men take diseases, 
one of another; therefore, let men take heed of 
their company.—Shakspeare. 


The greatest burden in the world is supersti- 
tion, not only of ceremonies in the church, but of 
imaginary and scarecrow sins at home.—.Milton. 


The Young Ladies, pupils of the Bethlehem 
School, Pennsylvania, have presented to Mrs. 
Adams, the lady of the President of the United 
States, a very beautiful specimen of ornamental 
ribbon work of their hands. Mrs. Adams in re- 
ply to the letter accompanying the present, says: 
—‘‘The great interest I must ever take in the 
exertions of ‘my sex, to attain excellence and 
perfection in the cultivation of their minds, and 
the acquirement of useful and elegant accom- 
plishments, may perhaps entitle me to express 
my admiration of the work, with which you have 
honored me, in which the purest taste and the 
neatest execution is conspicuous; and return my 
grateful thanks for the honor thus conferred on 
me, by the distinction thus bestowed, a sense of 
which is deeply impressed on my heart.” 


If I hear an ill report of the character of a 
stranger, I am apt to imagine that his person is 
uncomely; if a good report, that his person is 
comely. It is the heart, that beautifies the face. 


There is no man but has asoul; and, if he will 
look carefully to that, he need not complain for 
want of business... Where there are so many 
corruptions to mortify, so many inclinations to 
watch over, so many temptations to resist, the 
graces of God to improve, and former neglects 
of all those to lament, sure there can never want 
sufficient employment; for all these require time: 
and so men at their death find; for those who 
have lived carelessly, and wasted their time, 
would then give all the world to redeem it. 


DISTRESSING DEATH OF A FEMALE. 
[From the London Courier.] 


On Thursday evening, at half past 8 o’clock, 
an inquest was held on the body of Mrs. Sarah 
Coates, who came by her death under the fol- 
lowiug dreadful and afflicting circumstances. 

The Jury room was excessively crowded du- 
ring the investigation, and it is impossible to de- 


scribe the deplorable state the family of the un- — 


fortunate woman has been thrown into by the 
dreadful calamity. 

The Jury having been empannelled and sworn, 
proceeded with the Coroner to view the body.— 
After which the following testimony was produ- 


ced touching the melancholy affair:— 


Mr. George Fenwick examined.—This morn- 
ing I was in my Counting-house, when Mr. 


|Ceates came to me with a phial in his hand, and 
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‘StF WITH THE CHAFF SOME GRAINS OF WHEAT YOU GAIN, OUR WELL MEANT LABOURS HAVE NOT BEEN IN VAIN.” 


after the usual salutation of * Good morning,” he 
asked me to let him have some mixture, to take 
a splint out of one of his horse’s legs. I said, 
that I had none by me at present, that my friend 
Shepherd was making up some, and as soon as 
it was ready I would send some in the phial which 
he had left. Soon after he was gone, I filled the 
phial, and sent it by my son to Mr. Coates's 
house. 

Juror—Was there any label on the bottle? 

Witness—I did not put a label upon it, but I 
observed there was one on it.—(The phial, con- 
taining the dreadful poison, was here produced, 
it was an ounce phial, and the remains of the 
baneful drug was left in it.) 

Witness’s examination continued—My son re- 
turned, saying, he had left it with the man in the 
stable, desiring him to say, that it came from Mr. 
Fenwick’s for Mr. Coates. Soon after the de- 
livery of the drug by my son, Mr. Coates came 
to my house in a great fright, and said, that the 
preparation I had sent had been given to his wife 
by mistake. I said, “ Good God, have you ad- 
ministered the white of an egg—it is an antidote 
against it.” Mr. Coates made no answer, and I 
hurried of with him to his house ; but, on our 
arrival, Mrs. Coates had ceased to exist. 
drug was ofa most dreadful tendency, and would 
destroy human life in a very short time; it is 
most surprising to me that she could swallow it, 
as it is in taste most obnoxious and violent; it 
was a compound of oxymuriate of quicksilver, 
muriate of antimony, spirits of wine, and com- 
pound tincture oflavender. Its effects were ten 
times more destructive than those of oxalic acid. 
{ have seen the phial since, and [ see there is a 
Jabel upon it to the following purport :—** This 
draught to be taken directly—Mrs. Coates.” 

Mr. John Barron, surgeon, examined—The 
deceased was my patient, and had been unwell 
two days. ‘T’he phial now produced had been, a 
day or two ago, sent from my shop, and had con- 
tained a draught for the deceased. On the phi- 
al was written—‘ The draught to be taken di- 
rectly,—Mrs. Coates.” Yesterday morning I 
was sent for in a very great hurry to attend up- 
on her, and before I could get ready to go a se- 
cond messenger came. I lost no time in going, 
and on reaching the house I beheld one of the 


_ most. apalling spectacles the human mind can im- 


agine.—The unfortunate Mrs. Coates was lying 
stretched on the bed a corpse, and her unhappy 
husband, seven children, and several other mem- 
bers of the family, surrounding and clinging to 
her in the deepest agonies of sorrow; the hus- 
band was like one distracted, and cried repcat- 
edly—* Oh, my dear—dear Sarah,” and the chil- 
dren were weeping over their ill-fated parent.— 
Such a scene he never before witnessed—it was 
heart-rending. 

Miss C. Coates, a very prepossessing little 
girl, about thirteen years of age, was examined. 
On being led into the room by Collins, the sum- 
moning officer, she burst into a flood of tears, and 
sobbedaloud. She stated that she was the daugh- 
ter of the deceased, and was the eldest but one 
of seven children; she said, that on receiving the 
phial from the hostler (who said it was for her 
mother.) she took it up-stairs and gave it to her 
eldest sister, who is about atwelvemonth older 
than herself. Hersister showed it to her mother, 
and reading the label, she said, ‘‘Oh, mother, 
here’s something to do you good, now do take it 
immediately.” (The poor girl could go no fur- 
ther, she was so dreadfully affected.) After she 
recovered, she continued to state, that her moth- 
er, on seeing the bottle, said, ‘‘ Oh dear, why will 
the Doctor keep sending me so much stuff, when 
I am getting quite well.” Her sister urged her 
to take it, saying, “I am sure, mother, it will do 


The! 


for four months has lain neglected, shall assuredly be pre- 


you good; now do take it:” and saying so, she | 
poured out two spoonsful of the draught, and | 
putting it into a wine glass, handed it to her, | 
who swallowed it all at once, and the next mo- | 
ment she exclaimed, ‘‘Oh, my dear girl, I am' 
poisoned.” (flere she became worse affected | 
than before, and the Jury, to spare her feelings, | 
declined asking her any more questions, and she | 
was carried out of the room.) | 

The Jury, after a short consultation, returned | 
a verdict—‘* That the deceased, Mrs. Sarah 
Coates, came by her death by being accidentally ' 
poisoned.” 


PHILADELPHIA, DECEMBER 20, 1826. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The “Grave of Selina De Lac,” an original tale, from 
our friend in Dauphin county, possesses considerable in- 
terest, but will require correction. It is laid aside for the 
present. 

‘¢ The Seven Churches of Glendaloch” will be inserted. 
The writer of the M.S. “ Jepthas’ Rash Vow,” has con- 
ferred an acceptable favour—the lines shall appear. 

“‘ Speculations of S. Secundus, Esq No. V. and V1.” 
shall come forth in succession. By the by, we have quite | 
a smart hit for this gentleman from a correspondent at the 
South, under the imposing mask of ** Conmon Sense,”— 
it is rather severe, but may convey some useful hints. 

The Essay on Female Improvement is not, in “its style, 
so pure as we Could wish; but the subject is both appro- 
priate and interesting, and as the article contains some 
well meant and judicious observations, it shall havea 

lace. 

The Essay on Talent is lamely written, besides being on 
a subject of which the writer knows little or nothing. It is 
thrown together without method, and the meaning, if it 
have any, lies buried under a load of words, from which 
the sense creeps with a very laborious, snail-like pace. ‘The 
writer will excuse our bluntness, he is importunate for our 
opinion. 

If «« K’ will mention the title of “either of the pieces 
sent for publication,” we wikedo our best to oblige him. 
We do not at present recollect what they were, ana have 
not time to exainine. 

The tuneful Cornelia too has been overlooked.. We are 
indeed much to blame in this—her A¢olean Harp, which 


sented to our readers next week. 

The fair lady who has obitgingly furnished us with a 
file of foreign papers, will please accept our acknowledg- 
nents. ‘ The Country Curate” is a natural and affecting 
picture, drawn by the hand of a master; but its length, 
which would occupy near twenty columns, necessarily ex- 
cludes it from the Album. 

“ The Phrenzied Wife,” promised this week, is unavoid- 
ably postponed. 

Linden is received. 


REMOVAL. 


The Office of the ALBUM is removed to the South-west 
corner of Chestnut and Second Streets, in the large build- 
ing formerly occupied by W. W. Wooodward, Esq. En- 
trance from No. 44, Chestnut-street, 

The office No. 27, Market-street, 1s now unoccupied. It 
is an excellent stand for business, and will be let on reason- 
able terms to an early applicant, by Messrs. Moffatt and 
Killion on the premises, or the proprietor of this paper. 


The Covers will hereafter be discontinued on papers 
sent out of the city, except to such as may request their 
continuance; as in consequence of the number sent through 
the post-office, it is found impracticable to get them ready 
in time for the mail. At the expiration of the present vo- 
lume we design enlarging the size of the paper, so as to fur- 
nish at least one third more matter than we now give our 
readers. 


Among the advertisements accompanying our London 
Journals, we observe The Golden Violet, with its Tales of 
Romance and Chivalry, and other poems, by Miss L. E. 


Landon. Also, Minor Poems, including “ Napoleon,” by, 
Bernard Barton. The admirers of Mr. B.’s former works, 
says the Literary Gazette, will find in this the same purity 
of principle, the same affection for nature, and the same 
tone of feeling, which have distinguished him among the 
truly estimable writers of the age. The Quarterly Review 


| Says they are equally honorable to the society (of Friends) 
| and to the individual. 


Our Literary Intellegence, Reviews, &c. will, in future; 
be more full and diversified than heretofore. 


The Cousins. An excellent moral tale under this title, 
has just been published in this city. It is from the pen of 


| Mrs. Hughes, a lady of superior literary acquirements, 


whose amiable endeavours to improve the hearts and minds 


of youth will be accompanied, we trust, with the most be- 
neficial consequences. 


An original Greek air, by Lord Byren, is advertised in 
the daily papers. "(he following are the words: 


When 1 left thy shores, O! Naxos, 
Not a tear in sorrow fell, 

Not a sigh in falter’d accent, 
Spoke my bosom’s struggling swell. 


Yet my heart sunk chill within me, 
And I wav’'d a hand as eald; 

When I thought thy shores, O! Naxos, 
I should never more behold. 


Still the blue wave dane’d around us, 
*Midst the sun-beams jocund smile, 

Still the air breath’d balmy summer, ' 
Wafted from that happy Isle. 


When some hand the strain awaking 
Of my home and native shore, 

Then ’was first E wept, O! Naxos, 
That | ne’er should see thee more. 


DRAMATIC SUMMARY. 


Miss Kelly. This accomplished and popular actress had 
a very crowded and brilliant audience at her benefit on 
Monday night. She has made a re-engagement, there hav- 
ing been an unanimous call on Monday evening to that 
effect. She plays this evening--Mr. Cooper played last 
night in Dagagm and Pythias to a respectable house. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


To Mr. Garner, of the Theatre, on hearing him 
sing the ballad—* Oft in the Stilly Night.” 


Fair bosoms swell’d high as each note reach’d the ear, 
And many a brilliant was dimm’d by a tear; 

The chrystal drop started from feeling’s pure mine, 
And the spirit that call’d it, sweet minstrel, was thine. 


The youthful, the beautiful, turn’d with a sigh, 

Po the moments which Time, in his car, had borne by; 
And many look’d back, with regret, to life’s dawn, 
Whose sun of existence seem’d yet in its morn. 


For not long do we breathe, ere we turn to the past, 
With a sigh that each moment roll’d by us so fast; 
The distance but hallows the days that are fled, 
And life’s sweetest beams in its morning are shed. 


The aged, as memory turn’d to the years, 

Which the soul had embalm’d, with their joys and theix 
tears, 

Confess’d all thy pathos and heavenly skill, 

That softened and melted the bosom at will. 


And they whom the cold chilling church-yard had ta’en, 
Fond fancy’recall’d to existence again; 
Like ‘* memory’s rays,” in the pure * stilly night,” 

The forms, “ dim and faded,” arose on the sight. 


The heart which dilates in the bosom of thine, 

Must be feeling’s pure fane, sensibility’s shrine, 

The words were the body,—-the music the soul],— 

But "twas thine own spirit enkindled the whole. 
FRANCIS, 
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NO. XXIX. 


THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


—- 


‘‘rQ CULL WITH CAREFUL HAND EXOTIC FLOWERS, AND LEND THEIR FRAGRANCE TO OUR NATIVE BOWERS.” 


Mr. E. Forrest repeated the part of ageesd 
for the fourth time, on Saturday evening, at the 

New-York Theatre.—Monday evening he per- } 
furmed Jaffier to the Pierre of Mr. Hamblin. 


Mr. and Mrs. Barry, from the Theatre Royal, | 
Drury Lune, are passengers in the Acasta, from 
London. We understand that they have engage- 
ments at the Park Theatre, and that their line of 
theatrical business is tragedy. 


DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN 
SUMIMARY. 


Noble and praise-worthy exertions are mak- 
ing to procure and forward aid for the brave 
Greeks. Heaven grant they may be crowned 
with success. A meeting was held on the 16th 
inst. at which the Hon. Joseph Hemphill was 
appointed chairman, and James N. Barker, Esq. 
Secretary. Among the resolutions, offered by 
Matthew Carey, Esq. were the following: 


Whereas, it appears from satisfactory evidence, 
that the Greek Christians, engaged ina despe- 
rate struggle for every thing near and dear to 


human nature, are suffering severely for the ||; 


want of the necessaries of life, owing to the de- 
vastation of the fruits of the earth, perpetrated 
by a ferocious enemy; and the diversion of a large 
portion of the population from the cultivation of } 
the soil, to the paramount object of self defence, 
from the exterminating scymetars of the Turks. 
And whereas, from the sanguinary and re- 
morseless scenes that followed the Turkish vic- 
tories at Scio and «lsewhere, there is reason to 
fear, should the subjugation of this brave nation 
take place, that it would be followed by the 
slaughter of a portion of the males, and the sla- 
very of the rest—and that the females would be 
subjected to the mercy of an infuriated and licen- 
tious soldiery, or sold to supply the Harems of 
brutal and sensual Turks. ; 


And whereas, such a cause loudly demands, 
not merely the sympathy, but the effective aid of 
the civilized world, and in a more especial man- 
ner, of a nation, which formerly engaged ina 
ur for liberty, profited largely by foreign 
aid: therefore 


Resolved, That this meeting earnestly recom- 
mend to the citizens of the United States, to con- 
tribute, in proportion to their means, and with all | 
possible despatch, to purchasing a supply of the 
necessaries of life, for the succour of the Greeks 
at this perllous stage of their warfare. 


The frigate built for the Greeks at New-York, 
and purchased by our government, is to be fitted 
for sea in a short time. The Secretary of the 
Navy pronounces her ‘‘a valuable ship calcula- 
ted to perform much service.” 

The National Intelligencer states that 44,000 
letters were mailed at the Post Office in Wash- 
a during the week ending on Tuesday 

ast. 

The establishment of the Onondago Journal, 
n weekly paper, published in Onondago, N. Y. 
is offered for sale. ¥ 


The British Navy consists of 613 vessels, of 
which 399 are in commission, 104 ordinary and 


104 old and defective. Uncle Sam knows all that 
and a little more. 


jen Island. 


history 45, anatomy and medicine 16, moral phii- 
losophy 28, law (school opened in July last) 26. 


In 1790 there were 75 post offices in the Uni- 
ted States. In 1826 more than 6,500. In the 
former year the extent of the post roads was 
2,000 miles; now 90,000. 


Middletown, Conn. and the suburbs, contain 
4,000 inhabitants. In 6 months past the number 
of deaths has been 48. What will not temper- 
ance and frugality do? 


A gentleman who recently travelled from N. 
York to New Orleans in eighteen days, states it 
as his beliefthat the mail may be transported 
from N. York to N. Orleans in fifteen days, by 
the routes which he pursued. 


The Pittsburg (Penn) Emporium mentions as 
aremarkable fact that the migratory birds, pi- 
geons, geese and swans, which passed over that 
region last spring for the north, had not return- 
ed as heretofore to the south. Whether these 
pigeons have taken another route, or are making 
the ‘experiment to winter in the north, is not 
known. 


It is estimated from acccurate accounts, that 
in the period of one year, ending first November, 
1826, nearly a sum of two million of dollars, 
have been remitted to the north, by the Branch 
Bank of Charleston, South Carolina. This isto 
pay the expenditures of emigrating citizens, the 
purchases of goods, and other articles of con- 
sumption. 


A young man, son of Mr. William Edwards, 
of Plymouth township, Penn. was accidentally 
shot by his brother a few days since, and instantly 

Small Por.—The small pox is raging at Stat- 
There have been up to this period, 
over sixty cases, of which more than twenty have 
proved fatal. The disease has extended to the 
Short Hills and other places in New Jersey, and 
several have died in that place. 


Acoustics. The journal of Capt. Parry’s third 
voyage, states, that at Port Bowen, Lieutenant 
Foster kept up a conversation with his assist- 
tant, at a distance of 6,696 feet, which is about 
one statue mile and two tenths. 


Babylon.—A cylinder lately found in Babylon, 
supposed to have been a royal signet, contains the 
following inscription, as translated by a Fellow 
of the Royal Antiquarian Society. There are 
three human figures upon it, but no elue can be 
found of the design. 


“The mighty Emperor* **** + of the illus- 
trious family of Shem, the rays of the God of 
riches, the living offspring of the God of happi- 
ness, the vital spark of the God of prosperity.” 


A lady in New York took a quantity of sugar 
of lead, instead of salts, not discovering the dif- 
ference in taste, by reason of holding something 
pleasant in her mouth. By the speedy adminis- 
tration of an emetic, her stomach was relieved ef 


poison. 


We find the following in the Baltimore papers 
of Saturday last :— 


“A coroner’s inquest was held on Thursday 


| evening, over the body of Eliza Peters, a white 


/woman, late of Philadelphia, and wife of James 
Peters. 
cause unknown. 


The deceased was in good 


Virginia-University.—The number of students l There are four infant children, who are thus left 


in this institution is 453, viz. in the school of | 


in a very destitute and deplorable state. The 


mathematics 98, natural philusophy 43, natural 


ancient languages 106, modern languages 96,— | husband of the deceased, sailed from the port of 


Baltimore about a month ago, for the West In- 


Verdict of the jury, death from some | 


health until a very short time before her death. 


dies. Any information concerning him will be 
thankfully received by the Coroner, or by Mr. 
Hyam,No. 64, Baltimore street. It may be a 
consolation the friends of the deceased to know, 
should this notice reach them, that her remains 
were decently interred in Christ’s Church bury- 
ing ground. It has been ascertained that she 
has a sister named Henrietta Smith, living in 
Philadelphia, in Callowhill, between 5th and 6th 
streets. 


Starvation at Sea.—Extract of a letter to the 
editor. | 

Gloucester, 11th Nov.—Arrived at this port 
yesterday, schr. Diligent, Capt. Davis, 20 days 
from St. Thoinas. By this vessel a letter was 
received from Capt. Peter Swinson, of the bri 
Bolivar of Gloucester, who informs that having 
fallen to leeward ofthe west of Brazil, he on the 
10th of Aug. fell in witha Portuguese brig from 
Rio Grande bound to the north Brazilian coast, 
and took from her nine men and one woman ina 
tate of starvation. Capt. Swinson states that 
twenty had died previously, two of which lay 
dead on deck when he took the survivors off, they 
being too weak to perform the last offices to the 
dead,—and two more died soon after we took 
them on board the Bolivar. The vessel had been 
ninety days at sea, eighty of which they stated 
they had lived onraw hides, salt water and sar- 
dinus: the vessel, he thinks, sunk soon after he 
left her, as she was then nearly full of water.— 
The survivors were landed at Cayenne the 25th 


August. Bos. Gaz. 
MARRIAGES. | 


The silken chain that binds two willing hearts. 


On Thursday evening last, by the Rev. Mr. 
Brantley, Mr. William Smith, to Miss Sarah 
Ann, daughter of the late capt. William Gardiner 
—all of this city. 

On 14th inst. at Friend’s Meeting House, in 
Mulberry-st. Thomas Shipley, of this city, to 
Lydia Elliot, daughter of Samuel Richards, late 
of this city. 

On 13th inst. Smyrna, Del. Richard R. Thomp? 
son, of this city, to Elizabeth S. Denny, daugh- 
ter of the late William Denny of the former 

lace. 
. In Baltimore, Alexander Yearly, Esq. to Miss 
Ann Ashmead. 
If wedlock be a happy state, 
To these who try it fairly, 


How blessed is that lady’s fate 
Who takes a husband Yearly. 


DEATHS. 


*Tis but to drop this robe of clay, 
And rise to everlasting day. 


On Tuesday morning, Christopher Stuart Pat- 
terson, Esq. aged 24. 

On Tuesday evening, in the 36th year of her 
age, Mrs. Elizabeth Rush, wife of Wm. Rush, 

r; 

On Tuesday evening, Mrs. Harriet Sheridap, 
in the 28th year of her age, consort of Mr. Owen 
Sheridan. 

On Thursday morning, after a lingering illness, 
Theresa A. Mulvey, daughter of the Jate Charles 
Mulvey, Esq. 

On the 2d inst. at hisresidence, at Milton, Al- 
bemarle county, Va. Andrew Monroe, Esq. eld- 
er brother of James Monroe, Ex-President of the 
United States. 

On the 28th of September last, at Bremen, 
Herman Hagedorn, senior, in his 92d year, fora 


long time a respectable merchant of the¢ placa, 
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6 THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. . 


ee UNEFUL NUMBERS S00TH THE SOUL,—AND ALL ITS MEANER.FIRES CONTROUL.”’ | 
= < : il Winnie y on the leaf-piled ground, And told of storms and battles fierce; 
rays— And she—the flower of the vale, 
n to the deaf’ning sound— The gentle, blue-eyed,Elsie Waite, 
ere never yet a sound awoke, Her voice so sweet--thénightingale, 
| Of trees descending, crashing, down, When list’ning, thought he heard his mate 
Suleeiial we Or crackling in their shroud of snoke— The d! 
Thenlet The way is clear—march on! march on! to brave the gale, 
The prompting seraph and the virgin lyre | - _ And she to weep, to sob, to pray;-- 
Still sing ————" Forward! the elk bounds o’er our track, Months glided on—’twas time his sail , 
A fearful, trembling, listener; Should rise beyond yon sunny bay; | 
_ FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM, : The countless buffaloes fall back, But y et no sail its surface graced, | 
TO ELICIL. ; ) As thick as motes upon the air: *T was still as blank as when he sailed: \ 
“ Tis fled—and though it wrings my heart They fly before our rapid stride, And as the green sward Elsie paced, 
To bid farewell to hopes so dear, Like the gray mist before the dawn ; - She thought his truth could not have failed. 
Ye scalding weley will ye start, They seek the forest’s farthest side—- Once she was sure he’d e’er be true-- 
The heralds of a pang severe!” We heed them not—march on! march on! Then she yet hoped he still was so— 7 | 
The dream is past—and though my | feel Forward! away o’er hill and dale, At last, dread doubts, alt thoughts subdue, ; 
The frowning shadows of thine altered brow, flood and marsh we hold our way, 
Although a woman’s nerves are not of stee!, Leaving behind a boundless trail, Years passed away, and Pierce returns, ' 
And guile be gathered o’er thy broken vow; As clearas the meridian day: Returns to wed the village bride— 
Although thy language doth a change reveal, Ww 7 must not pause—our destiny But now, her breast no passion burns: 
Think not, Elicil, that her heart will bow; oints sternly to the ‘setting sun ;’ She lived to love, and loving—died! 
Oh, no—its veins to bursting e’en may swell, Ave where the mountaing meet the sky, | The cricket chirps above her grave, 
Yet can she nerve it to respond farewell! : - There is our Halt—march on! march on! X. I. X. And there, where weeds ’mid night-winds wave, 
You'll mark a maniac wildly rave!-- 
_ Dissembler! more than once ou deceived FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. That maniac once was Pierce the brave! Cutrgor 
». 
My fondest visionings of love and thee! TO A DROWNED MAN Now York, Sept. 14. | 
There was a time when madly I believed They drew thee from th . nen 
Thou would’st, in truth, have perished for me; And placed Stage! aes, SCRAPS 
That time is past, and with th ed = 
And youth and beau d th 
The dark, deep sinfulness of treachery, thee shed to your doctor for every malady, nor to your 
For hearts that never loved are not estranged! And laid 0 eee oer Ie, Beye. The fool fell in lo ith t ’ q 
es, ave pon er o’er thy dark misdeeds, river’s margin near— Imsgome instances to recollect the instructions of a former . 
: Till every fibre in my soul has ached— Nor marble’s glow—nor wealth’s parade, pou will be t& recollect the excellence, the affection, 
' Alas! alas! how wonian’s bosom bleeds, Marks the low spot where thou wert laid. | ae Bape the ‘persoun who gave them. 
the ts awaked when I was born, and every day shows why. 
Fler will benil like surnenet’s pliant reetts; 4 heen er’s pride, perience and W are the two best fortune tellers. 
| Her thirst for peace forever is unslaked, ‘ows and Arrows iutroduced into England in 1066. 
a Her life is sorrow, and her thoughts are pain, The thankless oft are noisiest in their thanks, 
And happiness can never smile again ; Ah! who shall now thy 1 ly? That y 
4 ply: i ( a 
Would that it were delusions airy dream, Who heed her bosom’s frequent sigh? 
That thus hath wrapp’d my senses in a spell; Who now dispel her fears? That drinks it silently, Sat aes he ehigks yg 
Would that thy words were true, or that the stream The charm which bound to life is gone-- By smiles and glad increase.” Z 
Of life had dried. Would that I could quell In the wide world she stands alone! Private prayer has been likened toa golden chai My 
These@lushing th whereof one end is tied h 
ng thoughts, or that my eyes would beam $ tied to the tongue of man and the other 
Without their tears. Would that my bosom’s swell Lists to each he oi gale mek Bombs tnaisvert Veni 
a man at Venlo 
Had ceased. Would that I were less true, And strains her sleepless eye, to catch in France, 1388; 
That I might coldly say, adieu! adieu ! Thy baraue’s returni il: ! ' 
: y barq urning sail; Did you ever remark the clash of sounds in the last line 
Dissembler ! 1 forgive thee! but my love But stars shall from their orbits fall, of the first verse of Pope’s “ Universal Prayer?” 
For one so faithless, virtue shall subdue, The sun assume a sable pall, “« Jehovah, Jove, or Lord.” 
The task is more than hard, but time shall prove And changing seasons fail, MEMORY 
How much an injured woman yet may do! Ere on his native sands again, ry 
Would that my soul had wing’d its flight above, Maiden, shall stand thy plighted swain. By silv’ry nok yen ve gob 
Before the folds of passion round it grew : Hard was thy lot—in manhood’s prime eran Yale ae See sight, | 
But come, my spirit, haste and blot love’s sting, i P But to the eye still lovelier seems ; i 
hus to be torn away; So round the dead does mem’ ry fling 
Oh, shade his image with oblivion’s wing. Ere the slow step of wasting time ji < ve ey endears them more ; * 
CorDELIA. nd cherished feelings fondly clin 
| ‘ Had bent thee with decay; To what seems lovelier see before. 
ee FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. ae _ rose blooms above thy head, 
SONG OF THE WESTERN PIONEER. catipesiieamener asia Answer to the Enigma in our last. 
Forward ! the forest y clay-- Civic. 
the | Thou’lt never wake till Gabriel’s breath 
Ber to the the strong leaden sleep of death. | ENIGMA. 
Sis chi | randywine, Del. My First from parks and crowded streets, 
Conveys the gay and wealthy, 
7 WR hth en upon our mighty trail FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM, : To country air, and country seats, 
“yi The lights of fair improvement dawn, PIERCE AND ELSIE. 
upon the _ They met! Old Neptune's bravest boy, By whim le 
mi, 4 Pointing our way—march on! march on! The gallant, dashing, dark-eyed Pierce, are ee 
a \ en on it tread. 
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